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Ihe abhoga is the last section of a Dhrupada composition, the first three being sthayi, 

antara, and sanchari. Generally the composer’s name is found in the abhoga section, 
and this has antecedents in ancient literature as well as reflections in more recent musical 
practice in India. The present article attempts to provide linkages in the practice of appending 
‘signatures’ to musical compositions. It is, however, a very brief exploration of this theme, 
and limited in its scope. 

The evolution of Dhrupada and Khyal is related to the development of Prabandha, popular 
between approximately the seventh and the fourteenth centuries a.p. Prabandha compositions 
of the shuddha suda variety had four sections: udgraha, melapaka, dhruva, and abhoga. In 
the salaga suda variety, which developed Jater from the shuddha suda Prabandha, the 
sections were named udgraha, dhruva, antara, and abhoga. The Dhrupada is said to have 
grown out of the salaga suda variety of Prabandha; Raja Mansingh Tomar of Gwalior is 
believed to have pioneered and patronized its singing some time in the fourteenth century. In 
the later medieval period, the sections of the Dhrupada came to acquire the names still 
current, that is, sthayi, antara, sanchari, and abhoga. Although over a period of time the 
names of the first three sections changed, the name of the last section, abhoga, and its 
special feature — the names of the composer and his patron — were retained in Dhrupada 
compositions. In the Khyal, on the other hand, though the name of the composer found a 
place in the composition, the last section lost its old name. The antara of Khyal — the new 
name for abhoga — actually performs the function of abhoga in the sense that it completes 
the bandish. 

The word ‘abhoga’ means expanse, extension. In the Prabandha the term was used 
because it completed the composition’. It is interesting to see that the Sangeeta Ratnakara 
authorizes the signature in abhoga; it states that abhoga should always contain the 
composer's and the patron’s name”. Though it is an extended part of the composition, the 
abhoga is thus important from the composer’s point of view. (Although abhoga marks the 
end of a Prabandha composition, the singing of Prabandha used to conclude on the dhruva 
section, because dhruva contained the refrain of the composition. Therefore, melapaka and 
abhoga could be deleted on occasion but not the dhruva section of a Prabandha’.) 

As mentioned earlier, the practice of inserting the names of the composer and the patron 
at the end of a composition (even a poem or kavya) has along tradition behind it going right 
back to the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. At the end of Uttarakanda in Valmiki's Ramayana, 


for example, we find this ascription to the author: 


eae fromradt ares seesis agitate 
wees ward | Steeq gy wag Feat 
In the Mahabharata, every parva (chapter) ends with the name of Vyas 
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arishi. An example 
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is quoted here from the Sabha-parva of the Mahabharata. The text cited is from the oldest 
manuscript of the epic with the commentary of Nilakantha®: 


af sft Heme eRaeca sai Aarau aypee waht a cusgeaTe 
preter aa: | TATE vs 1 wT BAL | 


Similarly the Vayu Purana, which is supposed to be the genuine mahapurana, concludes 
with the signature of Vayu: 


ae oft merpert argtad arrereet a dearer en: aa ee 
magn 


However, in Vedic mantras the practice of ascription seems to be different. The name of 
the rishito whom the hymn is revealed, its god or goddess, and its metre are mentioned at the 
beginning of a mantra. For instance, the first mantra of Agni in Agneyakanda: ‘This mantra’s 
god is Agni, the metre is Gayatri, and Bhardwaja Brihaspatya is the rishi to whom it was 
revealed.” 

The akshiptikas or the jati prastaras given in the Sangeeta Ratnakara, on the other 
hand, do not carry the composer's name. They are like hymns. For example, here is an excerpt 
from an akshiptika of Bhinna Kaishika: 


extn ai acieeanfad | 
waded wei vat af ara 17 


The Gatha Saptasati of Hala is an anthology written in Maharashtri Praksit. This 
compilation of seven hundred gathas is supposed to have been written in the first half of the 
first century. Here again, the author’s name is mentioned at the end of the treatise: 


We a aia ae sm oe aera | aed we ae MIT ETAT | 


The Allahabad stone-pillar inscription of Samudragupta (c. a.p. 360) shows the same 
trend. The inscription is a poetic composition in praise of Samudragupta and is meant to be 
sung by the bandijanas and Magadhas. It is composed by Harisena who mentions his name 
bal , fae of the composition. The inscription, which is in Sanskrit, runs thus in English 

slation: 


May this poetic composition of the Sandhi Vigrahika, the Kumaramatya, the 
Mahadandanayaka Harisena, who is the slave [at] the . . feet of the Bhattaraka, whose 
intelligence is expanded by the favour of moving near [His majesty], who is a Khayatapakika 
es tS son of the Mahadandanayaka Dhruvabhuti, conduce to the welfare and happiness 
of all beings .. .* 


The Prabandha continued this practice of inserting the poet’s name in its last section, the 
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abhoga. Someshwara in his Manasollasa puts in at the end of the text: 
aPeaeafaetrar vet sara 1! 


Jayadeva’s ashtapadis in the Gita Govinda can also be cited as an example of this 
practice; the last section of every ashtapadi mentions his name. Here is the first ashtapadi: 


ah sacapahayfarparyy | 
Vy yas Ys WATT 
aug gaenfaeey, oe order et 1"! 

As mentioned earlier, the name abhoga and its speciality were retained in Dhrupada 
compositions, which evolved from Prabandhas. We thus find many compositions belonging 
both to the temple and court traditions with abhogas containing the signature of the composer. 
Bakshu, Baiju, and Tansen among court singers of the Mughal period, and Swami Haridas, 
Surdas and others of the Vaishnava sampradaya kept up the tradition of abhoga in their 
compositions. Here is a Bakshu composition: 


wet torte Fr PT 

fee fate crear fare eet sPr 1 
fir art Ra wat aa SeoT APTI 
wey S HY HT OAT FC AT APT A 


The saint poets of the medieval period — Meera, Kabir, Nanak of North India, and 
Dnyaneshwar, Namdeo, Tukaram, Purandaradasa, Tyagaraja, etc., of the South — also wove 
their names into their devotional padas. However, the patron’s name appeared only in some 
compositions. 

Although the terminology of the sections of Dhrupada changed in the nineteenth century 
from udgraha, dhruva, antara and abhoga to sthayi, antara, sanchari and abhoga — or 
sometimes sthayi, antara, bhoga and abhoga — the term abhoga remained unchanged. The 
Kriti and Kirtana of the South adopted the names pallavi, anupallavi, andcharanam for the 
sections of each composition. Here again, the composer's name is found in the charanam, the 
last part of the composition. The example of a Kriti (in Nagari transliteration) is given below: 


fare Pry Bar at gee pera] 

Raeu fest 

araracerar fame sree saa [TTA 
TUS FT ATT 

Rid TAT THe FUT 

TOs UT SMT TATA 

fer a arora [ATT 


Abhoga has different names in different regions. In the Braj country itis calledchhap, in 
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Bengali it is called bhanita, in Marathi mudrika, and in Carnatic music mudracharanam. 

In Khyal, which grew out of Dhrupada, the name abhoga became extinct although the 
composer’s name appeared in the antara which in fact does the work of abhoga. Composers 
like Niamat Khan and Firoz Khan adopted poetic names like Sadaranga and Adaranga in their 
compositions, setting a new trend of composer’s signature in North India. By suffixing the 
word ranga, many composers were able to coin aesthetically pleasing and musically 
appropriate names for themselves — Manaranga, Hararanga, Nadaranga, etc. 

As we have seen, abhoga has an ancient past; its future, however, is uncertain, because 
the antara of Khyal is often neglected by singers of the present day. The significance of 
composition has diminished in a svara-dominated Khyal, and composers’ signatures are not 
often to be found in Khyal compositions of recent times. 
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